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It is extremely difficult to do justice to 
‘he many splendid addresses now being 
y) ‘clivered before the annual fall conven- 
ions of state and regional canners associ- 
tions now in session. Herewith we yield 
space usually reserved for our Editorial 
cemarks, for an address that we believe 
-hould be read by every canner in the 
ousiness. Readers are asked particularly 
‘o note also the remarks of retiring Pickle 
Vacker President J. M. Irwin and Exec- 
‘tive Vice-President H. O. Smith, Jr. of 
SWGA, carried elsewhere in this issue. 
-—Editor. 
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THE RATZESBERGER-DOUGLAS DEBATE 


Elbert Hubbard once wrote, “Why doesn’t the fellow who says I’m no 
speech-maker let it go at that instead of giving a demonstration.” 


Fortunately for you and me I’m not making a speech here today. All I 
plan to do is make a report of a series of incidents that illustrate two things: 


(1) That too frequently public personages make loose statements the 
effect of which is damaging to the canning industry; 


(2) That if we canners did a better job of telling our story this would 
not be so likely to happen. 


But when such statements do pop out I don’t think they should go 
unchallenged. In the past few weeks I’ve been engaged in a hassle of this 
kind. You’ve heard of the famous Lincoln-Douglas debates of history, some 
of which took place right in our own home state a century ago. I’m about to 
report to you on the Ratzesberger-Douglas debate of 1953, and the only reason 
I do so is because it brings out some important facts we canners should 
publicize and emphasize at every opportunity. 


THE DOUGLAS POSITION 


Some weeks back the Danville (Ill.) Commercial-News carried an Associ- 
ated Press dispatch from Washington under the heading “Food Dollar Investi- 
gation Hits Snag.” The item reported Democratic Senator Paul H. Douglas 
charging that “certain large-scale food processors are trying to keep the facts 
about what is happening to the food dollar from the American people” and 
that that was the reason Congress killed his proposed study of the question by 
the Federal Trade Commission. The AP story reported that the Senator and 
Mrs. Douglas had staged a broadcast on this subject in which Douglas said 
the “Big millers and other food processors” were the powerful, so-called 
middlemen he referred to. He said he didn’t think the grocers and butchers 
were involved. He quoted from a study by the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics which he said showed that “somebody between the farmer and the consumer 
is getting a larger and larger share of our food dollars.” He said “in 1952 the 
average family paid $5 less for meat than they did the year before, but look 
at this: The farmer received $15 less. His loss was three times that of the 
consumer’s gain for cattle, hogs, and lamb.” 


It seems strange that Douglas, widely-known as an economist, should have 
been so careless in his use of the world “processor.” I’m not charging that the 
Senator was out to deliberately and falsely accuse canners. But to the world- 
at-large, canners are “processors,” and what he said, by inference, leaves 
with the public a damaging impression that canners are profiteers. 


In effect, what he said was that on the one hand consumers paid more for 
food in 1952 than in 1951; and that, therefore, the processors are the guilty 
parties benefitting from this divergent spread. We have had experience with 
some irresponsible commentators who intentionally use a radio broadcast or 
column to charge that the canner takes a lion’s share of the consumer’s dollar 
while the farmer gets a small portion. That’s an entirely different matter. 
But here was a case of an informed person harming us inadvertently. 


(Please turn the page.) 
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HOUSEWIFE DEMANDS AND 
PAYS FOR CANNERS’ SERVICE 


Surely if anyone knows about the values 
added by canners between the farmer’s 
gate and the consumers’ table, Senator 
Douglas is that person. He of all people 
must know when a housewife buys a can 
of corn, or a can of anything else for that 
matter she is: 


Paying the retail grocer for the service 
of bringing the can to his store and hold- 
ing it for her until she is ready to buy it. 

Paying the wholesale grocer, the rail- 
roads, trucking companies and others who 
assemble canned foods from _ remote 
corners of the nation. 


Paying the labor the canner hires to 
husk, clean, sort, cook and fill the product 
into the hermetically-sealed container in 
which it can be stored in her pantry, with- 
out deterioration, until she is ready to 
use it. 


Paying for the container in which the 
product is transported and delivered to 
her. 


Paying for the label that identifies the 
product to her and helps guide her in its 
selection and use. 


The farmer doesn’t provide’ these 
services. The housewife wants them and 
is willing to pay for them. Otherwise 
she’d get her corn and tomatoes and peas, 
etc. right at the farmer’s gate, and assume 
her own costs of conveying them to the 
table and of cooking and packaging them 
for storage. It is these extra services 
that she appreciates, demands, and pays 
for. It is these extra services that have 
lifted Mrs. America’s living standards to 
the highest point of any civilization. 


The farmer produces the food that goes 
into the can, but we deliver more than 
merely the food in the can, and it’s time 
that the industry let the world know what 
a really beneficial public service we do 
render. It’s certainly our duty to rise up 
against unfair irresponsible public state- 
ments that point to and compare only two 
extremes of the cost of a package of food 
—that which the farmer receives for the 
food in the can, and that which the con- 
sumer pays for the same article, ignoring 
all the values that have been added 


through the services rendered between 


those two extremes. 


N.C.A. HAS THE DOPE 

The National Canners Association, two 
decades ago, was breaking down the food 
dollar into all its segments and demon- 
strating that it has more than a head 
and a tail. It has repeatedly and con- 
sistently publicized this subject, by 
economic brochures, in speeches, in press 
releases, articles, statements, publication 
of studies, and testimony before Congres- 
sional hearings on price spreads. There’s 
a wealth of material on this subject and 
I think we individual members of the 
Association have been guilty of neglect in 
not using it and spreading this gospel 
in our own local areas of influence. 

The N.C.A. office supplied material 
which I forwarded to Senator Douglas 


and at my request the Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America sent some of their 
material. I suggested to the Senator that 
he use these data on one of his future 
broadcasts. In my letter I pointed out to 
him that my own company, in the last 
two fiscal years, had earned 1.75 percent 
on sales, and if that was increasing our 
markup at the expense of both the 
farmer and consumer, we would have to 
plead guilty. 


Senator Douglas’ reply thanked me for 
the material. He said he had read it 
“with interest.” He enclosed a copy of 
the script of the radio program that had 
started all the trouble. The Senator 
writes, and I read from his letter: 


“My interest in this matter has been 
sharpened by the undeniable fact that in 
1952, as compared with 1951, prices to 
the farmer dropped far more than prices 
to the consumer. This has been shown by 
a study of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, which indicated that some- 
where between the two prices, distribu- 
ting groups had actually increased the 
absolute amounts which they received. 
Senator Gillette proposed a Government 
study to find out precisely what had 
happened. I supported this. It was 
opposed by virtually all of the Repub- 
licans, although it would not have cost 
very much and I though this attitude 
spoke for itself.” 


The Senator offered to talk the matter 
over with me at any time, but nothing 
was said about making a broadcast that 
would correct the unfair inferences and 
false conclusions that I had protested. 


NOT SAME RELATIONSHIP 

So I tried again, pointing out that in 
the BAE report entitled Marketing and 
Transportation Situation, which he had 
used as a source for his broadcast 
remarks, canned fruits and vegetables do 
not show the same relationship between 
farm price changes and retail price 
changes that bread and meat did. In that 
same publication, I told him, are con- 
tained data that draw a comparison 
between 1951 and 1952 retail prices and 
the farm value of the raw product for 
the four volume-leaders in canned food 
production: Peaches, corn, peas and 
tomatoes. “In every case,” I explained, 
“for each of these items, the farmer’s 
share of the consumer dollar increased 
rather than decreased as between 1951 
and 1952.” 


What I was still trying to do was to 
have him repair the damage wrought by 
his use of the all-inclusive word “pro- 
cessor” in his radio dialogue, particu- 
larly since he absolved food brokers, 
wholesalers and retailers because he said 
they operate on a percentage markup 
basis. I wanted to show him and per- 
suade him to inform his raido listeners 
that canners are one group of processors 
to whom his statements do not apply. 


In substance, here are the points I 
presented him as regards the four big 
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canned items shown in the same source 
material he used for his broadcast: 


Peaches—The grower was paid 13.7 
percent more in 1952 than in 1951 but the 
increase to the consumer for her canned 
peaches was less than 1 percent over her 
1951 price. 


Corn—The farmer was paid nearly 22 
percent more in 1952 but the increase to 
the consumer for her canned corn was 
less than 8 percent. 


Peas—The farmer received about 4.5 
percent more but the consumer actually 
paid less in 1952 for canned peas than 
she had paid in 1951. 


Tomatoes —The farmer paid 
nearly 12 percent more, but the consumer 
got her canned tomatoes in 1952 for less 
than she had paid in 1951. 


I made the direct request to the 
Senator that he present the statistics on 
these four products in a weekly broad- 
cast in the near future, and at the same 
time make a press release to the wire 
services that had carried his previous 
broadcast statement. 


After all, the canning industry in 
Illinois amounts to a considerable volume 
of business. While this state is not im- 
portant in fruit canning; in the case of 
corn, peas, tomatoes, and lima beans 
among the fresh items, and dry beans 
such as kidney beans and pork-and-beans, 
the pack is sizable. When you add the 
Illinois volume of meat canning, you have 
an important total. 


THE MARKET BASKET 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
for purposes of such comparisons, carries 
a seres of reports on the retail cost of 
the entire market basket of farm food 
products for an average family of three 
consumers. Analysis of these reports 
shows that between 1939 and 1952, 
USDA indicates that the retail value of 
the market basket went from $318 to 
$740, or an increase of $422. Out of this 
increase $232 went to farmers in the 
form of higher prices. The remainder of 
the increase ($190), according to a 
G.M.A. study, was made up of the 
increased cost of processing and distribu- 
tion broken down as follows: 


Higher wage and salary cost.............. $115 
Higher transportation 25 


Other higher expenses (Including all 
taxes except business income and 
30) 


Net profits of processors (Including 
canners) and 


Now to recapitulate some of the points 
made in the objectionable broadcast b.’ 
Senator Douglas: 


(1) He said that certain large-scale 
food processors were trying to keep facts 
from the American people. On the cor- 
trary, these facts have been circulate: 
widely. N.C.A., G.M.A., the Grange, 
many others, are continuously publishin:: 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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PICKLE PACKERS 


Irwin Urges Counter Attack 


Against Pessimism 


“Let's not talk ourselves into a war nor think ourselves 


into a depression” 


James M. Irwin, Retiring President of 
the National Pickle Packers Association, 
speaking before the 61st Annual Conven- 
tion of that group at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, October 28, charging that press 
and radio reports engendered a fear and 
pessimism that might well lead us into 
war, depression, or both, called for an 
all out counter attack by business men. 
The bulk of his address is reproduced 
herewith: 

“Today I have picked for my topic an 
issue which has been disturbing me for 
some time. The issue about which I 
speak is one’s inability to pick up a daily 
newspaper, periodical or a trade paper 
without finding some reference to the 
mounting pessimism, fear and an under- 
tone of complete unrest for the future 
of our country and ourselves. I full well 
realize that by no stretch of my imagina- 
tion am I particularly qualified to speak 
as an expert on this subject. Neither do 
I pretend to be a student of economics, 
world affairs or nuculear physics. Never- 
theless I do think it is about time that 
we, as Americans, and as businessmen 
start our counter-attack by spreading the 
the word of optimism. If we believe 
some of the news analysts, who delight 
in sensationalism, we are going to war. 
If we read the reports of the atomic 
homb experts we are going to be blasted 
from the face of the earth. If we listen 

the Democrats we are going into 
sankruptey with the Republicans and if 
ve listen to the Republicans we are going 
balance the budget, and still reduce 
axes. If we read the reports of the 

‘Onomists we are going into a recession, 

even possibly a depression. I think we 

ill all concur that we want to be pre- 

‘red for any evéntuality which lies 

ead. We surely want to be prepared 

defend ourselves whether it be a war 
a depression, but for heavens sake 

’s not talk ourselves into a war nor 

nk ourselves into a depression. 


THE FACTS 


‘Let us look at some of the facts. 
nemployment is running at an all time 
vy. Conversely, employment must be 
nning at an all time high. Average 
ekly earnings in manufacturing in 
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July of 1953 were $71.51 as compared 
with $36.65 in 1942, and $29.58 in 1941. 
These earnings are the highest they have 
been in any of the recent years. The 
wholesale index of processed foods hit a 
highpeak in 1951 when it reached 111.4 
and in August of 1953 it had gone down 
to 104.8. Does this then represent a 
recession in business? Does this then 
represent a depression condition? Cer- 
tainly not—it means that there has been 
some leveling off in food prices, perhaps 
due largely to meat prices or perhaps to 
some other commodities such as grains. 
The Consumer Price Index of all Items 
in August of 1953 was 115, the highest 
it has been in recent years. For compar- 
ison it was 69.7 in 1942 and 62.9 in 1941. 

“It is anticipated that this year will 
reflect the largest annual National 
Income in our history. What then if we 
should drop a few points on the statis- 
tical chart to a level of three, four or five 
years ago. Does that necessarily mean 
that our economic system is falling apart 
or does it only mean that we are leveling 
off to an economic situation below the 
peak. The sooner we all recognize and 
accept these peaks and valleys the better 
off we are going to be. Personally I feel 
that one of the quickest ways for us to 
go into a tail spin, economically, is for 
everyone in the country to begin preach- 
ing pessimism and fear. Can’t you 
just picture yourself walking into a 
customer’s office and telling him you felt 
the bottom was going to fall out of every- 
thing. Why, even if he did have an order 
for you he would hesitate placing it 
because you would scare him to death. 
The more of this disasterous talk that 
goes on the more quickly we will find our- 
selves in economic trouble. 


PICKLE PRODUCTION DOUBLED 


“Tf anyone in the Pickle Industry 
fifteen or eighteen years ago had even 
suggested that we would double our out- 
put he would have been laughed right out 
of the meeting. The facts prove that we 
have doubled our production. Today it is 
reasonable to assume we can increase 
our volume another million or maybe two 
million bushels very easily. We have the 
plant facilities with which to do it and 
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JAMES M. IRWIN 


fortunately we have the pickles with 
which to do it. But, gentlemen, do we 
have the foresight, the courage, and the 
optimism with which to do it? It is 
apparent from statistics received from 
the central office that the Pickle Crop 
this year is going to be a very substantial 
one. It is also apparent from the July 
figures that the carryover of stock will 
be as great, if not larger than last year. 
We have a good supply of merchandise 
to sell and what’s more we have good 
quality Pickles to sell. What are we 
going to do about it? Are we going to 
keep that information to ourselves? Are 
we going to keep locked up in our own 
desks the true and optimistic story about 
Pickles? Or are we going to shout to 
the world the phenomenal growth of this 
Pickle Industry—the present-day large 
velume, the good margin of profit to the 
merchants who handle them and best 


of all, the low, compartive prices to the 


consumer who buys them. Do you know 
Pickle prices since 1942 have advanced 
only about half of the advance in wages. 
Why then do we have to worry about 
our position in the food field today? 
Let’s not keep our story to ovrselves— 
let’s broadcast it and let’s capitalize 
upon it. 


COUNTRY NOT BUILT BY SOFTIES 


“You know I think if we quit reading 
the obituary columns and read our 
history books we would all be a lot better 
off. Let’s not be like the fellow who 
when he awoke in the morning, first 
reached for the morning paper. Morbidly 
he looked for the obituary column. If 
he didn’t find his name there he got up 
and got dressed. History tells us this 
country has faced many more serious 
problems in the past then we have to 
face today. Through it all came this 
great country, the greatest in the world. 
A country where your success is com- 
mensurate with the effort you put forth. 
This country was not built by softies and 
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whiners. They were rugged, God Fear- 
ing, hard-working people. Let us hope 
and pray that we have the courage to 
face our problems with the stamina and 
fortitude which they had. If each of us 
in this room would do more laughing and 
less whining, more working and less 
loafing, more boasting and less beefing, 
more giving and less grabbing then 
business would be better and life would 
be more worth while living.” 


WORKING WITH THE BUYER 


Mr. Ray O. Harb, National Sales 
Service Manager, Red & White Corp. 
told the assembled group that the first 
step in increasing sales is an understand- 
ing of the distributors problems. 


“You must first know the main chan- 
nels of food distribution today. The real 
mass movers of merchandise is - not 
limited to any one type of ownership but 
rather the type of store, namely the 
supermarket and the superette. These 
outlets account for almost 89 percent of 
all retail food store sales, with only 24 
percent of the number of retail outlets.” 


“The next step”, he pointed out, “is 
knowing how to get prover distribution 
through these outlets.” He said this may 
be done by closely coordinating activity 
with the headquarters of corporate 
chains and the headquarters of voluntary 
and cooperative groups of independents. 
He said that packers must learn how to 
work with these headquarters, fitting in 
their program with the overall merchan- 
dising approach of the headquarters. 
This includes such things as: 


A. Checking with headquarters’ office 
in formative stage of program. 


B. Not going over the heads of head- 
quarters by direct contact with the 
retail outlets. 


C. “Earmark” some of the advertising 
dollars for use at the local level. 


Mr. Harb pointed out that in every 
store today there is a terrific ecomnetition 
for hoth snace and capital. He said that 
packers must be able to show distribu- 
tors. bevond a question of doubt, that 
their products produce such high return 
both for dollars invested and space used 
that the distributor will deliberately 
make more space available to them. 


TRUE SALES PROMOTION 


Discussing what is meant by true sales 
promotion he said: “Price is only a small 
portion of sale promotion. Price is im- 
portant only when you have nothing else 
to offer.” He also warned the packers to 
beware of too many deals, that most dis- 
tributors are pretty well fed up and 
have very little patience left for same. 


Among the factors included in Sales 
Promotions are: 

A. Proper timing of the event in order 
to give distributors time to work it in 
with their program and also to fit in with 
consumer buying preference. 


W. R. MOORE, Secretary 
NATIONAL PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION 


B. Program to help distributors sell 
their own brand. 


C. Definite menu idea is sold to the 
consumer as a new, interesting and excit- 
ing use of the product. 


D. Prior research made by the indus- 
try giving the distributor factual infor- 
mation on scientific stock placement, 
display and pricing techniques, 

E. Number of sizes and types of con- 
tainers must be further cut in order to 
give more concentrated effort to fewer 
numbers. This in turn, he said, would 
increase total sale. 


F. Not over two major promotions a 
year. 


G. Right kind of point of sale material. 


OTHER SPEAKERS 


Other speakers on the program includ- 
ed Marketing Activities Chairman and 
President-Elect Edward S. Guggen- 
heimer, who explained the Pickle Packers 
program; John W. Knight of Theodore 
R. Sills & Company, the organization 
handling pickle publicity; said that the 
housewife may buy a grocery item “on 
an impulse”, but that impulse has gener- 
allv been sparked prior to that time by 
advertising and publicity. 


Olney Brown, Statistical Chairman of 
the Association, said that pickles are now 
No. 3 in popularity among canned fruits 
and vegetables, with only peas and corn 
exceeding them in volume. According to 
Mr. Brown. pickle consumption this year 
will total 28.206.782 cases, an increase 
over the 1952 figure. 


FABIAN HONORED 


Dr. Fred W. Fabian, Professor Emeri- 
tus of Bacteriology at Michigan State 
College, and known to pickle packers as 
“Dr. Pickle’, was the honored guest at 
the one day meeting. In recognition of 
his long and helpful service to the pickle 
industry, he was presented with a plaque, 
which read in part “. . . in recognition of 
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his unselfish service and loyal devotion to 
the welfare and advancement of our 
Association, and of the pickle industry.” 


THE ELECTION 


Edward S. Guggenheimer of Bloch & 
Guggenheimer, Long Island City, New 
York, was elected to succeed James M. 
Irwin of the H. W. Madison Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, as President of the Asso- 
ciation. Other officers elected included: 
Vice President—Harry Tuttle, of M. A. 
Gedney Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Treas- 
urer—Earl G. Van Holten, of J. G. Van 
Holten & Sons, Milwaukee (Van Holten 
was reelected); Board of Directors— 
Addis P. Cates, of Charles F. Cates & 
Sons, Inc., Faison, N. C.; Earl Price, of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago; Nelson 
Morgan, of Western Food Products, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; Lewis A. Hirsch, of 
Hirsch Bros., Louisville, Ky.; James M. 
Irwin, of H. W. Madison Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; John Lammers, of De Kleine Pickle 
Co., Jamestown, Mich. (Cates, Price, 
Morgan and Hirsch were reelected to the 
board.) 


CIRCLEVILLE PUMPKIN SHOW 


The city of Circleville, Ohio, celebrated 
their 47th Annual Pumpkin Show the 
week of October 19th. 


There were over 240,000 people who 
jammed the streets to see the unusual 
displays of pumpkin and other farm pro- 
duce, as well as the tremendous parades 
in which participated at least five to 
seven bands in each parade. 


Two local canners, The Winorr Can- 
ning Company and The Esmeralda Can- 
ning Company, had booths at the show 
from which they distributed samples of 
their products. 


Mr. J. I. Smith, President of The 
Esmeralda Canning Company, had grown 
a mustache and goatee and dressed as a 
“Country Colonel” representing the pic- 
ture on his label. 


Mrs. Everett Peters of Ashville, Ohio, 
who participated in the Champion Pump- 
kin Pie Baking Contest which was con- 
ducted for four days was declared on the 
final day the Grand Champion Pumpkin 
Pie Baker of Pickaway County. She 
used Mozart Pumpkin, packed by The 
Winorr Canning Company and was also 
the Grand Champion last year using 
Mozart Brand Pumpkin in her receipe. 


The worlds largest pumpkin pie was 
also baked by a local baker and was 
auctioned off the last night to the highest 
bidder for $18.50. The pie weighed 280 
pounds, was 4% feet in diameter and 
was 4 inches thick. The Lindsay Bakery 
who baked the pie said it required 7 
hours and 21 minutes to mix and bake, 
and they used a total of sixteen No. 10 
eans of Mozart and Country Colonel 
Pumpkin. The pie was donated by the 
purchaser to the Childrens Home Booth 
where it was on sale to the public. 
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TEXAS CANNERS OFFICERS RE-ELECTED—left to right: J. Overby Smith, 
TCA executive secretary Larry W. Fritz, St. Clair Foods, Ltd., McAllen, president; 
Harold Akin, Akin Products Co., Mission, vice-president; Cong. Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr., 
featured speaker; and Chas. M. Sherrill, Knapp-Sherrill Co., Donna, treasurer. 


Texas Canners Study Water 
Problems, Hear Citrus Report 


Other important discussions at one day meet: 


Uniform Cost Account- 


ing—Employe Efficiency—Small Business Assistance—PMA Program 
and Sanitation Requirements —All Officers Reelected. 


Members of the Texas Canners Associ- 
ation held their annual convention at the 
Casa de Palmas, McAllen, Monday, 
October 26, re-elected their present 
officers for another year, and heard re- 
ports on the Texas Water situation and 
on research involving retention of pink 
and red coloring in canned red and pink 
grapefruit juice. 

The all-day session was opened with a 
meeting of the Association’s board of 
directors, at which Larry W. Fritz of St. 
Clair Foods, Ltd., of McAllen was re- 
elected president for a second term. 
Other officers re-elected were: Harold 
Akin, Akin Products Co., Mission, Vice 
President; Chas. M. Sherrill, Knapp- 
Sherrill Co., Donna, Treasurer; and J. 
Overby Smith, Weslaco, Executive Secre- 
tary. An executive committee will be 
appointed by President Fritz. 

During the morning session, canning 
plant employee efficiency was discussed 
by R. B. Lindsey of the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission, Austin, while Thorn- 
ton W. Snead, Sr. of Tallman-Robbins 
Co., Chicago, spoke on Uniform Cost 
-ccounting. 


WATER PROBLEMS 


At the noon luncheon, Congressman 
Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr. of McAllen, who 
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represents the 15th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Texas in Congress, discussed 
Texas and Valley water problems. 


The Valley Congressman proposed that 
city, state and federal governments pool 
their efforts to settle water problems, 
financing and building local projects 
through local efforts and calling in the 
federal government only when a worth- 
while project was of such magnitude that 
it could not be handled on the local level. 


Congressman Bentsen also called for 
greater efficiency in planning water 
projects pointing out that Texas com- 
munities had spent $250,000,000 building 
dams and lakes for water storage and 
another $250,000,000 on various flood con- 
trol projects, mostly without integrating 
any of them or providing for any kind of 
over-all plans which would benefit an 
entire watershed or an entire area. 


He warned also that Texans in any 
given area must get together on what 
they want before they go to federal 
agencies for assistance. “Congress,” he 
said, “is looking for ways to keep from 
spending money and if you don’t settle 
your own differences of opinion before 
you get to Washington, you don’t get 
anywhere”. 
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CITRUS RESEARCH 


During the afternoon session, the can- 
ners heard Dr. Francis P. Griftiths of the 
U.S. Fruit & Vegetable Products Labor- 
atory at Weslaco describe two major 
research efforts on citrus, one involving 
retention of natural color in Texas’ 
famed pink and red grapefruit canned 
juice, the other on grapefruit juice 
concentrate. 


The laboratory has now produced a 
“pulp-fortified” pink grapefruit juice by 
means of a process which involves ream- 
ing fruit to obtain as much pulp as 
possible, the pulp carrying the distinctive 
red color, and mix it inseparably with the 
juice, which carries no color, by passing 
it through a colloid mill and then a 
homogenizing unit. Dr. Griffith displayed — 
a flask containing some of the “pulp- 
fortified” pink grapefruit juice, and its 
coloration was decidedly noticeable when 
compared with another flask containing 
regular white grapefruit juice. Prelim- 
inary tests in storage have indicated good 
prospects for the new process. 


The Weslaco laboratory has also 
developed a method of double pasteuriza- 
tion and aseptic filling of Texas grape- 
fruit juice concentrates which retain ex- 
cellent quality under storage conditions 
of 40 degrees, such as is found in most 
home freezers and freezer compartments 
of home refrigerators. The tests are still 
under way, Dr. Griffith reported, but lend 
encouragement to continuing efforts. 


GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS 


C. Ray Martin of the new Small Busi- 
ness Administration Office in Dallas told 
the canners his organization which came 
into being as the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. was dissolved, hoped to provide 
federal financial assistance without 
federal domination. He said it was hoped 
that the SBA would provide adequate 
capital at reasonable terms for small 
business, could help small business get 
its share of defense contracts and new 
domestic product sales and could help 
provide managerial and technical experi- 
ence which a small business ordinarily 
could not get for itself. 


Mr. Martin added, however, that “local 
reservoirs of capital’ would be sought 
and urged by the SBA, such as area-wide 
industrial foundations which would bring 
local and SBA funds together in a pool 
as a cooperative effort to spread the risk. 


Floyd F. Hedlund of the Fruit & Vege- 
table Division, Production & Marketing 
Administration, Washington, told the 
canners of programs in which they could 
participate to sell some of their products. 


The set-aside program is being contin- 
ued this year, under which certain per- 
centages of various food packs are to be 
set aside for the U. S. Quartermaster 
Corps. The national school lunch pro- 
gram, continued by Congress, will buy 
some canned products. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Robinson-Patman Act 


The 


from an address 
by 
HAROLD O. SMITH, JR. 
Executive Vice-President 
U.S. WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSN. 
at a meeting of “Operation Inc.” 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 3, 1953 


The Robinson-Patman Act is today in 
the weakest condition it has ever been 
in, with respect to its provisions as 
interpreted by the Supreme Court and 
in the greatest danger it has yet encount- 
ered, in view of the many powerful forces 
that are moving to wreck it. 


What then shall we do with this Act? 
My answer is that we should retain it 
and strengthen it; that we should plug 
up its loopholes and jack up its enforce- 
ment. 

. . . the Robinson-Patman Act under- 
takes to prevent discriminations in price, 
advertising allowances not on propor- 
tionately equal terms, and payment of 
brokerage fees by the seller to the buyer. 

It is necessary that the Act contain all 
three of these prohibitions. To weaken 
any of these prohibitions would render 
the Act so ineffective as to make it 
practically void. 

The Act successfully effected all these 
prohibitions, so far as court decisions 
were concerned, until the Supreme Court 
Decision in the Indiana Standard Oil 
Company case. 

That Decision ruled that a low price 
differential of a seller made in good faith 
to meet the equally low price of a com- 
petitor-seller is a complete defense to a 
charge of price discrimination, regard- 
less of how much injury may be inflicted 
on seller’s other purchasers who are in 
competition with the favored customer. 
The competition-meeting seller is not 
required to make available to his other 
competing customers the low price given 
to the favored customer. 


This constitutes a loophole in the Act 
and that this loophole legalizes price 
discriminations in competition-meeting 
transactions—the very same kind of 
price discriminations that the Act was 
originally intended to prevent. We 
believe this loophole should be closed. 
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U.S.W.G.A. Position 


Competition between Chains and Independents, says buyers 
Association Executive, should be based on service - - - not 
on “Twisting the arm of Manufacturers for Discriminating 


Concessions’ 


Hence our Association favors the 
Kefauver Bill, S. 1357, and the Patman 
Bill, H.R. 5848, now pending in Congress. 
These bills undertake to remedy the 
loophole. The Kefauaver Bill is in general 
language; the Patman Bill is more 
specific, and perhaps can be made still 
more specific. 

We oppose the Capehart Bill, S. 1377, 
the McCarran Bill, S. 540, the two 
Walter Bills, H.R. 6385 and H.R. 4170, 
the Reed Bill, H.R. 3501, and the Graham 
Bill, H.R. 4931. 


These Bills in varying language under- 
take to write into permanent law the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Indiana 
Standard Oil Company case, but they 
either fall far short of doing so, or else 
would write more into the law than is 
warranted by the Indiana decision, and 
would thus open the law to price dis- 
criminations and laxities of enforcement 
and interpretation, not contemplated by 
the Indiana decision. 


The heavy industries such as steel and 
cement are back of these amendments, 
but they bode no good to food distribu- 
tors, only harm and the relaxation of the 
protective provisions of the Act. — 

We do not object to amendments to the 
Act which recognize the legality of 
freight absorption or the selling at 
delivered prices. Such practices are 
already legal. But we do insist that any 
such amendments contain language that 
leaves no doubt that a seller’s customers 
who are in competition with each other 
shall suffer no discriminations by reason 
of freight absorption or delivered pricing. 


In 19385 our Association offered to 
Congressman Wright Patman the draft 
of a bill that became the Patman Bill, 
later the Robinson-Patman Bill, and still 
later, with amendments, the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 


We therefore have a special interest in 
this Act and have been its consistent 
supporters and defenders ever since. 


SMALL BUYERS ARE PIKERS 
AS CHISELERS 


I have never heard any Congressman, 
Senator, manufacturer or distributor say 
he is against the Act, but— 

The most dangerous opponent of a 
really effective R-P Act is the one who 
says the Act is OK and has done a lot 
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of good, but who goes on to say it has 
been interpreted wrong and should be 
taken in here and let out there. 


When what he is really saying is that 
he is for the Act for the other fellow and 
against it where it restrains his practices 
or curtails his supposed advantages. 


He believes there is no limit to the 
price and other discriminations he could 
squeeze out of manufacturers if only 
there was no law to prevent it. He 
fancies he is an ace chiseler against all 
comers. He is mistaken, however. He 
won’t be that good as past trade history 
has clearly shown. 


What he would get wouldn’t be a drop 
in the bucket compared to what the big 
national chain store systems would get, 
even without the asking. 


His competitive position wouldn’t be 
improved in any manner whatsoever but, 
on the contrary, it would be decidedly 
worsened. 

Prior to the Robinson-Patman Act, one 
of our members had been receiving 
annually from manufacturers $10,000 in 
brokerage fees. He read, however, in 
the findings of the Patman Investigating 
Committee: 

A&P was getting from the same 

sources $6 million in advertising 

allowances and off-the-invoice quant- 
ity discounts and $2 million in 
brokerage fees, and 

That the other big chains were get- 

ting approximately similar amounts. 

He then declared himself ready and 
eager to support legislation to break up 
the whole damnable system of discrimin- 
atory prices and practices. 


It had come to him with a shock that 
he wasn’t as good at the concession game 
as he thought he was. And hundreds of 
other distributors made the same painful 
discovery. 

In the Charles Dickens story, little 
Oliver Twist while an inmate in a work- 
house, received a pittance of food, and 
after gobbling it up, held out his bowl 
for more. He didn’t get it. 

If the Robinson-Patman Act is per- 
mitted to be emasculated, the unattached 
wholesaler or the headquarters whole- 
saler, may get a modicum of concessions 
from manufacturers but when they hold 
up their bowls for more, they won’t get 
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it, while the bowls of their giant compet- 
itors will continue to overflow. 

And such distributors will have been 
guilty of the folly of dropping the solid 
bone of protection they have in the 
Robinson-Patman Act for the shadow 
of hoped-for advantages that didn’t 
materialize. 


HONEST COMPETITION THE 
BETTER WAY 


Most of the independent headquarters 
groups are in the very vanguard of 
modern merchandising. They are to be 
commended for their success. They can 
and are succeeding on their own merits, 
without being subsidized by dicrimin- 
atory concessions from manufacturers. 
The lure of brokerage fees from manu- 
facturers is, however, very enticing to 
such groups, but they would be well 
advised to resist the temptation. If they 
can’t win success on their own merchan- 
dising methods, they don’t deserve to 
succeed, and it is surely not in the cards 
that they can be the top pass receivers 
for brokerage payments. 

The question may be asked: Isn’t it 
possible to frame an amendment to the 
Robinson-Patman Act that would permit 
the independents to receive concessions 
from manufacturers while preventing the 
big chains from doing so? 

The answer is No. That is an absurd 
hope and should be abandoned forthwith. 
It is ridiculous to think that a law whose 
sole purpose is to prevent discriminations 
should itself set up discriminatory classi- 
fications. If we are going to make a grab, 
let it be for something more within the 
bounds of reason and reality than that. 


Albert Mockler of the New York 
Journal of Commerce in one of his 


grocery columns last April noted the race. 


between the independent retailers and the 
chains for top ranking in dollar value of 
sales for 1953—a race he said was being 
paced by new store construction and 
equipment. 

He further stated that the more 
efficient operation on the part of the 
independents, aided by their wholesale 
grocer suppliers, has removed much of 
the price advantage formerly enjoyed by 
mass distribution. 

He then commented and I quote: 

“The competitive climate, however, is 
a healthy one. With reasonable equality 
in the matter of merchandise costs, the 
present situation is a far cry from that 
of a few decades back when ‘deals’ and 
concessions played so important a role in 
shaping the competitive picture in retail- 
ing.” unquote. 

What a dramatic picture that is of 
before and after the Robinson-Patman 
Act! 


Before the Act there was a rat race 
for concessions from manufacturers, with 
the independents always coming out at 
the little end of the horn. After the Act 
brought practical equality of purchase 
prices to all resellers, the race is now for 
the consumer’s dollar by means of 

—Attractive stores conventiently 

located and equipped with service 
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facilities and accessible displays of 
a wide diversity of products, and 
—Savings achieved through the use 
of economical methods of oper- 
ation, and then transferred to 
customers in lowered prices. 
Competition between the chains and 
the independents, thanks to the Robinson- 
Patman Act, is now where it ought to be, 
that is, in glad-handing customers, with 
service and satisfaction, and not in twist- 
ing the arms of manufacturers for 
discriminatory concessions. 
No law can guarantee the success of 


any business, but the Robinson-Patman 
Act can and does save many business 
concerns from extinction. 

If we allow this Act to be watered 
down, we will wash out ‘of existence 
thousands of wholesalers and retailers to 
be replaced by a few mass distributing 
organizations, which will become still 
{ewer through consolidation. Government 
control will then be the: only answer to 
an accomplished monopoly. 

All this is or shoud be abhorrent to our 
American ideas of fair play and equal 
cpportunity for all. 


Department of Agriculture 
Reorganized 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson announced on November 2 plans 
for reorganization of the Department of 
Agriculture to be effective immediately. 
The new organization of the Department 
is substantially as set forth in the “an- 
nouncement of Intention” of October 13, 
although certain modifications have been 
made as the result of suggestions re- 
ceived. 

The new organization puts all of the 
service agencies of the Department under 
four main groups: (1) Federal-State Re- 
lations; (2) Marketing and Foreign 
Agriculture; (3) Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion; and (4) Agricultural Credit. 

“The reorganization was made under 
authority of Reorganization Plan No. 2, 
submitted to Congress by President 
Eisenhower and approved by the Con- 
gress in June. It became effective Nov. 2. 

“Plans for the reorganization were dis- 
cussed before their announcement with 
Congressional agricultural leaders, the 
National Agricultural Advisory Commis- 
sion, representatives of the Land-Grant 
Colleges, representatives of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on reorganidation of 
the Government, representatives of the 
National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, farm organization leaders 
and many others. The big majority of 
those consulted reacted favorably to the 
proposals, 

“We have received a number of con- 
structive suggestions and we have con- 
sidered all of them and adopted them 
where possible. In a few cases, final de- 
cision on shifting of functions will be 
made later as the transition from the old 
to the new organization is made fully 
effective. 

“The principal area of complaint has 
been regarding the proposal to change 
the field organization of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service by eliminating regional 
offices and strengthening State Soil Con- 
servation offices. 

“Effective today the State offices of the 
Soil Conservation Service are given 
greater responsibility for program 
formulation and execution, and _ the 
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Regional Offices are abolished. Pending 
the liquidation of the Regional Offices, 
the Regional Directors and their person- 
nel are transferred to the staff of the 
Administrator, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice.” 


MANY CHANGES 


The new Department organization: 

Regroups the various research bureaus 
in the present Agricultural Research 
Administration into an integrated Agri- 
cultural Research Service. 


Establishes an Agricultural Marketing 
Service which will absorb a major part 
of the marketing, research and service 
functions of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration and many of the 
functions of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Establishes a Commodity Stabilization 
Service which will carry on adjustment 
and other functions formerly handled by 
the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration such as acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas, and carry on price 
support operations of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 


Retains the present Community, 
County, and State farmer committees to 
carry out the programs of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service and the 
Agricultural Conservation Program in 
the field. 


Transfers the functions of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration 
and the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics to other services. 


Other than the integration of the 
former ARA research bureaus and the 
transfer of functions of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economies and the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, most 
of the other existing agencies of the De- 
partment retain their major functions, 
although there have been numerous 
changes in nomenclature and concentra- 
tion of related but widely dispersed work. 


The following are the four main 
(Continued on page 20) 
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News 


Theme of the Annual Convention of 
the Northwest Canners. Association, 
January 4, 5, and 6, will be centered 
around the celebration of the 40th Anni- 
versary of the Association, and the 80th 
Anniversary of the start of fruit and 
vegetable canning in the Northwest.- A 
display of items of historical interest is 
‘anticipated. The Association is calling 
for old photographs, labels, copies of cor- 
respondence, minutes, invoices, promo- 
tional material, contracts, small tools 
and machines, cans or anything else of 
interest in the early development of the 
industry 


The National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion will hold their one day Annual Con- 
vention Business Session in the Conven- 
tion Hall at Atlantic City on Saturday, 
January 23. Use of this, the largest 
meeting room in Atlantic City with the 
largest seating capacity yet available to 
NFBA for any of its convention meet- 
ings, thus assures seating room for every 
delegate. Brokers planning to be in 
Atlantic City are requested not to make 
any apointments for that day. The Con- 
vention Committee promises another 
outstanding session. 


Antonio DiBernardo, skipper of the 
“Santa Maria” won the Continental Can 
Company trophy in the unsponsored di- 
vision of the annual San Pedro, Cali- 
fornia, Fishermen’s Fiesta Boat Parade 
held recently in that port. The second 
Continental award for the sponsored di- 
vision, went to the Van Camp Seafood 
Company’s first place winning boat, 
decorated as Aladin’s Lamp. 


The Sixth Annual Food Processing 
Conference will be held at the Geneva 
Experiment Station, Geneva, New York, 
on November 12. The program, begin- 
ning at 9:30 A.M., will be based pri- 
marily on investigations in the Division 
of Food Science and Technology, dealing 
with the processing of fruits and vege- 
tables. Many interesting subjects will be 
discussed by experts, but the Program 
Committee calls special attention to the 
talks to be delivered by C. Olin Ball, 
Professor of Food Technology, Rutgers 
University, “Improving canned quality 
by means of heat’, and Norman Healey, 
USDA, Production & Marketing Admin- 
istration, “Determining quality in tomato 
products”, 
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Charles D. Sapienza, associated with 
the Comstock Canning Corporation for 
the past 4 years as Superintendent and 
Assistant Manager at the Egypt, New 
York plant, has been appointed to the 
position of Manager of the Egypt plant 
to fill the vacancy caused by the recent 
death of Jesse Elve. With the exception 
of 4 years spent in the Army, Mr. 
Sapienza has been associated with the 
canning industry in New York State for 
the past 16 years. 


Jesse C. Shreve, Manager of Trappe 
Frozen Foods at Trappe, Maryland, has 
been named Chief of Service for distri- 
bution of food and other essentials for 
Talbot County. 


William D. Hadeler was the honored 
guest at a testimonial dinner at the Fair- 
mont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., No- 
vember 2, the event celebrating his 25th 
year as executive secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Grocers’ Association. The list of 
speakers included State Attorney Gen- 
eral Edmund G. Brown, Mayor Elmer E. 
Robinson, Superior Judge Clarence W. 
Morris and Roy Miller, president of the 
Association of Retail Grocers. 

Mr. Hadeler, a native of San Francisco, 
followed his father in the retail grocery 
business and in 1920 became president of 
the San Francisco Grocery Company, a 
co-operative buying organization, a post 
he still holds. He is also vice-chairman of 
the Food and Nutrition Committee of the 
Civil Defense of California, and a di- 
rector of the Golden Gate Bridge and 
Highway District. 


J. W. Alderson has established a canned 
foods brokerage business at Camden 
Drive, Charleston, West Virginia. 


A considerable number of Wisconsin 
canners indicated an interest in partici- 
pating in an industry cost accounting 
program, following sectional meetings 
last week, at which Mr. Wayne Mayhew 
explained the program, according to a 
report by the Wisconsin Canners Asso- 
ciation. The program would include 
Minnesota canners who met to consider 
the question on October 30. The Wiscon- 
sin canners were told that an effective 
program could not be conducted unless 
at least 35 canning companies agreed to 
participate for a three year period. Mr. 
Mayhew will speak on the subject at the 
Tuesday morning session of the Wiscon- 
sin Convention next week. 
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The Gerry Gott Co., Inc. has been in- 
corporated at Stockton, Calif., with a 
capital stock of $50,000 to carry on the 
manufacture of frozen foods products. 
Incorporators are Gerry Gott, 1105 
Brookside Rd., Walt Billingmeier and 
Darrell E. Fleming. 


Ralph Tratt, 74, Vice-President and 
Director of Whitewater Canning Company 
and Humbird Canning Company, White- 
water, Wis., passed away at Fort Atkin- 
son Memorial Hospital at 9:30 P.M., 
Saturday, October 31st after an illness of 
two months. 


Mr. Tratt was original stockholder of 
both Corporations dating back to 1913 
at Whitewater and 1916 at Humbird, and 
Director and Officer of both Corporations 
for many years. 


He was an Agricultral graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin in 1900, and 
operated farms from 1900 to 1941. He 
had a national reputation as breeder and 
judge of Guernsey cattle and became a 
charter member of Jefferson County 
Guernsey Cattle Association in 1906; a 


* member of Wisconsin Guernsey Breeders 


Association from 1925 to 1948, and had 
judged cattle at National Exhibitions. 

Mr. Tratt was Director of First 
Citizens State Bank at Whitswater for 
many years. He was a member of St. 
John Lodge No. 57 A. F. and A. M. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Ruth Salisbury, one brother Paul of Ft. 
Atkinson, Wis., three sons, four grand- 
children and two great-grandchildren. 


Walter E. Rupprecht, president of 
Mattlage Sales, Inc., New York City food 
brokers, died last week. He had been 
active in grocery circles in the New York 
area for many years. 


In reporting the death of John Gibbs 
in “The Canning Trade” issue of Novem- 
ber 2, this publication erroneously stated 
that he was the son of Rufus Gibbs. 
John §. Gibbs, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board of Gibbs & Company, Baltimore 
canning firm, who died suddenly on 
Thursday morning, October 29, was the 
son of Major and Mrs. John Sears Gibbs. 
Major Gibbs moved from St. Louis to 
Baltimore in 1883, where he founded the 
canning firm. The deceased became Presi- 
dent of the firm in 1916, holding that 
office until 1947, when he was succeeded 
by his son, W. T. Dixon Gibbs. 
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CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953—WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 9-11, 1953 — GROCERY 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA, INC., An- 
nual Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 11-13, 1953—associA- 
TION OF FOOD INDUSTRY SANITARIANS, An- 
nual Meeting, Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1953 — Iowa- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 30, 1953 — TENNESSEE- 
KENTUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Convention, Food Technology Build- 
ing, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 2, 1953 
—CANNED FOODS ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO, 
Annual Meeting, Royal York Hotel. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


DECEMBER 2, 1953—tTRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Sales School, 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1953 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 38, 1953— MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual 
Convention, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


DECEMBER 8, 1953—MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Flamouth 
Hotel, Portland, Maine. 

DECEMBER, 10-11, 1953—NEW yYorK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
68th Annual Convention, Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—oHIO CAN- 


NERS ASSOCIATION, 46th Annual Conven- 
tion, Niel House, Columbus, Ohio 


JANUARY 4-6, 1954 — NoRTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore- 


JANUARY 7-8, 1954—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and Vege- 
table Sample Cutting, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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JANUARY 17-8, 1954— ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ILLINOIS STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


JANUARY 18-21, 1954— CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Alpine Inn, Ste. Marguerite, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 19-21, 1954— MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND MICHIGAN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 19-22, 1954— NATIONAL- 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Annual Convention, Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 23-27, 1954— NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954—NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, An- 
nual Convention, Commodore Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 2-5, 1954—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND INDIANA STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 3-4, 1954— MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 7th Annual Can- 
ners and Fieldmens Short Course, Leam- 
ington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 3-5, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annual 
Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 8-9, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION AND NEW JERSEY 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s School, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 


FEBRUARY 9-10, 1954—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION 
AND NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATION, Canners and Fieldmen’s 
Short Course, New York Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 10-11, 1954—wIscoNSsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND WISCONSIN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


FEBRUARY 15-16, 1954—oHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND OHIO STATE AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Canners 
and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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CRCO 
Hydro 
Pumping 


Units 
To Meet Every Need 


Handles Peas, Whole String Beans, 
Beets, Carrots, Cucumbers, 
Potatoes and Like Products 

At High Capacity 


Moving and Washing 
in One Operation 


Practically any product can be 
moved by this new type Pumping 
Unit. Three models are available: 
The 3” for products up to 24"by 4"; 
the 4” for products up to 3” by 6"; 
and the 6” line Unit for products 
up to 34" by 7". The products 
are washed as they pass through 
the unit, and the Scavenger Reel 
removes the debris. 


Company, Incorporated 
NIAGARA FALLS, WY. 
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AT CONVENTION HALL, 


To HEAR and SEE !”’ 


Technological sessions and panel discussions will be held in 
conference rooms at Convention Hall. The nation’s leading 
technical experts will present down-to-earth facts on latest 
techniques in food growing, processing and canning: Here’s 
the perfect opportunity to bring your sales and production 
personnel up-to-date on many vital subjects. 


Get The “Last Word” About Learn “What's New” In Hear “The Latest’’ About 
FACTORY & FIELD RESEARCH CANNING PROCESSES & EQUIPMENT RAW PRODUCT QUALITY CONTROL 


Every phase of your production “from seed to shelf _ 
display”’ will be discussed by top authorities. 


OLD GUARD PARTY SUNDAY EVENING MUSICALE YOUNG GUARD PARTY 
Cocktails and Buffet Supper Featuring Fred Waring’s Pennsylvanians 7:30 P. M. at The Traymore 
6 P.M. at The C 8:30 P.M.; Warner’s Theatre; Boardwalk (American Room) 
day, Janua: Sunday, January 24 Monday, January 25 


C. M. & S. A. CARIBBEAN CRUISE OTHER EVENTS 
. M.—Captain’s Dinner at e onte , “1 
9 P. M.—Shore Party at Haddon Hall 49ers Cocktail’ Party and 


esday, January 26 Service Award 


State Canners Associations 
Secretaries’ Dinner 


C. M. & S. A. Past 
Presidents’ Dinner 


Brokers’ Banquet 


INDUSTRY’S 
| 
ow Like TV. 
\ 


ATLANTIC CITY... JANUARY to 27th 


BIGGEST EVER! 


C. M. & S. A. EXHIBIT Daily at Convention Hall. 


+ Meeting place for all Canners, Processors, Distributors and 
| Brokers. The biggest, best and most complete exhibit in our 

history. 150 displays of machinery, supplies and products. 
Valuable Attendance Awards every day. 


TIME OF EXHIBITS AND AWARDS 

Saturday 10 A. M.—5:30 P.M. (Door Awards at 5 P. M.) 

a Sunday 1 P. M.—5:30 P. M. (Door Awards at 5 P. M.) 
Monday 10 A. M.—5:30 P.M. (Door Awards at 5 P. M.) 
Tuesday 10 A. M.—5:30 P.M. (Door Awards at 5 P. M.) 
Wednesday 10 A. M.—3:30 P. M. (Door Awards at 3 P.M.) 


‘*Everybody who’s anybody” will be there, so we’re counting on see- 
ing YOU! Come! Attend the informative sessions. See the modern 
exhibits. Talk with your suppliers, brokers, customers and officials. 
Ask questions. Receive right answers from men who know. 


LE. IN MORE AND GET MORE 
BU NESS DONE BY-THE-MINUTE 
TH, W YOU COULD OTHERWISE DO 
BY. HE-WEEK! PLAN NOW TO BE 
ON THE SCENE AT ATLANTIC CITY, 
JANUARY 23rd to 27th! 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry's Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


FOR MANAGERS, 330 pages of proven pro- 


SUPERINTENDENTS cedure and formulae for 
BROKERS everything ‘‘Canable”’. 
AND BUYERS 
Sixe 6x9 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 
Stamped in Gold —a famous processor 
All the newest times and temperatures .. . Used by Food Processors to check times, 
All the newest and latest products... . temperature and RIGHT procedure... . 
* Fruits + Vegetables + Meats * Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . . . 


Soups ¢ Preserves * Pickles * Condiments 
Juice Butters Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through For sale by all supply houses and dealers 


to the warehouse. ... or direct. Price $10 postpaid. 


by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
food preservation. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2 * 20 South Gay Street » MARYLAND 
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MARKET 


The 1953 corn pack reported over the 


week end by the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, Division of Statistics, totaling 
36,244,595 actual cases, was approxi- 
mately 6 percent below the 38 million 
pack of 1952 and except for that year, the 
largest pack on record. Compared with 
1952 the 1953 pack in the Midwest fell 
off approximately 10 percent, or 2.8 
million cases, while the packs in the East 


CORN PACK BELOW LAST 
YEARS’---BUT NEAR RECORD 


Largest Decrease in fancy Cream Style Golden in Midwest. 
Country Gentleman Pack, both Whole Grain and Cream 
| style, increased sharply. 


S we believe, is that the pack of fancy 

WHOLE KERNEL * 

Fancy ..... 1.087.581 12,524,601 1,869,486 14,981,668 1,218,217 11,642,462 1,616,240 14,471,919 whole kernel Country Gentlemen (shoe- 

1460 ais 2,886,186 peg) was more than doubled, with the 
Standarc 6,475 25,642 »748 226,87 84,146 55 7 279,336 : 

1,726,366 14,109,921 1,758,037 17,594,324 1,766,923 13,382,555 2,100,345 17,199,823 Midwest outstripping the East for the 
ilieetts iieaas first time in volume of this pack. Also 

ROME shascsbikiii 1,737,963 9,278,052 1,921,070 12,982,085 1,881,923 6,918,798 1,945,886 10,746,607 the pack of fancy creamstyle Country 
Ex-Std "650,465 1,819,057 353.473 2.822.995 798.812 1,470,246 272,982 2,542,040 

Stondard 128'357 668,009 142,117 933,488 197,004 629,749 171.434 998,187 Gentlemen, nearly all of which is packed 

DOI: scsensconsit 2.511.785 11,760,118 2,416,660 16,688,563 2,877,739 9,018,793 2,390,302 14,286,834 in the Midwest, was increased by approx- 
WHITE imately 20 percent over last year. The 
WHOLE KERNEL fact that this was accomplished while the 
C'try Gen’men olden pack was being decreased is 

214,487 185,211 399,648 348,651 501,144 .. 849,795 fi P 

Ex-Std. 29.846 3.000 . 32.846 44.396 24.711 69.107 significant. 

Standard 8,845 872 . 9,717 7,000 07 7,107 . 

— 258,128 189,083 442,211 400,047 525,962 926,009 It will be noted from the table on can 
Other W.K. sizes that the No. 2 can is just about 

extinct. It should also be noted that the 

Standard 140 .... 4,877 5,885 5,885 pack of No. 10’s was increased about 19 

TE sameness 42.660 284,187 132,433 So 209,302 percent, and the 8 ounce increased slight- 
+ cp STYLE ly, the No. 303, 12 ounce Vac., No. 1 

tru G en 

en chair 2,335,895 2,342,617 19,565 2,810,490 2,830,055 picnic, and No. 2 accounting for the 
Ex-Std. 123.976 . 123,976 22,365 185,833 .. 208,198 decrease. 

Standard 18,5°6 . 18,586 vit 20,068 .. 20,068 

2,477,957 2,485,179 41,930 3,016,391 3,058,321 
Other C.S. 3 

130 336 143,492 16,588 152,710 169,293 

Ex-Std. 328,436 .... 350,761 23.508 255,693 .. 279,201 

Standard 223 124 223 615 115,812 . 115,812 F 

Total 676,896 717.868 40,091 524/215 564.306 Associated Independent Canners has 


1953 CORN PACK 


a Included in ‘Other 


States” 


1 


952 


CORN PACK BY VARIETY, QUALITY AND AREA 


1953 


EAST MIDWEST 


WEST TOTAL _ EI 


GOLDEN 


TOTAL FANCY ... »240,099 


24,491,115 


31,021,770 3,551,298 


22,099,466 3,562,126 


EAST ‘T MIDWEST WES ‘WEST TOTAL 


29,212.885 


and West increased about a half million 
cases and 300,000 cases respectively. All 
of the decrease, and then some (2.8 


million cases), was in the golden 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics varieties, while the pack of white corn 

ne = increased some 20 percent (.8 million 
“" Golden a cases) over the 1952 pack. Just so, the 
EAST — pack of creamstyle, both white and 
Maine, Vermont & N. H. a 859,769 a 1,225,873 yellow, accounted for all of the decrease 
New York i a 1,443,680 (2 million cases), while the pack of 
- Other States 11484 “10,088 anes "10,209 Then too, nearly the entire decrease of 
2 million cases occurred in the fancy 
MIDWEST sian pee pro pack (1.8 million cases) with the extra 
ll 772.186 718,762 696,776 standard pack off about 200,000 cases, 

Illinois 1,871,178 4,683,107 4,269,085 and the standard pack about the same. 

An examination of the table “Corn 
Iowa & Nebraska 220,342 2,743,725 244,885 2,178,269 packed by variety, quality and area,” 
Other States 161,508 236,226 195,398 191,640 accompanying these remarks, shows 
WEST further that the big decrease was in 
Western States 4,490,647 fancy creamstyle golden in the Midwest, 
U. S. TOTAL 3,929,445 34,282,887 1,757,938 31,486,657 the pack of which was reduced from 9.3 


million cases in 1952 to 6.9 million cases 
in 1953, while the packs of that quality 
in the other two areas increased slightly. 


Much factual information can be 
gleaned from a careful examination of 
that table. One more item of interest, 


produced a colored movie “Canned Peas 


TOTAL EX-STD. ...... 1,316,992 3,729,147 2 = and Corn from Field to Kitchen”, to pro- 
TOTAL STD, .... 223,909 1,036,373 866 1,417,1-¢ 294.035 920 75 2 ,426,395 

TOTAL ALL. cssssssseess 4,781,000 29,256,635 4,174,697 38,212,382 5,259,163 26,494,785 4,490,647 36,244,595 mote the use of canned peas and corn 
TOTAL WHOLE packed in No. 10 containers. The film 

KERNEL sssssssosses 2,221,021 14,841,664 1,758,087 18,320,722 2,299,403 13,935 896 2,100,345 18 335,134 will be shown at numerous fall conven- 

STYLE sess: 2,559,979 14,914,971 2,416,660 19 891.610 2,959,760 12,559,399 2,390,302 17,909,461 tions, and will be available to members 
TOTAL WHITE. 542,849 3,386,596 3,929,445 614,501 148,487 4,757,938 and their customers at a cost of $80 per 
TOTAL GOLDEN ...... 4,238,151 25,870,039 4,174,697 34,282,887 4,644,662 22,351,348 4,490,647 31,486,657 copy. Cost of the original film was ap- 

proximately $2300. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Broader Buying Interest Noted — Outlook 
For Steady Demand At Strong Prices — 
Tomatoes Steadier—Fairly Heavy Demand 
For Pumpkin — Beans Short — Activity In 
Corn—Peas Steady—Good Demand For 
Cramberry Sauce—Apple Sauce Tight— 
Fruits Active — Citrus Season Officially 
Opened—Fish Firm. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 5, 1953 


TOMATOES — There is not much 
activity to the general markets in the 
East or the midwest. As to the former, 
the markets were firm and the offerings 
limited. The latter market is not in the 
same position for late canning operations 
brought about fair stocks. However, 
there has been a stop to first hand 
offerings at concessions and the markets 
have now settled to a steady basis. 
Offerings are at $1.25 to $1.27 for 303s, 
standards, $1.40 for extra standards and 
$2.00 for fancy, all per doz. f.o.b. 
Standard 242s were commanding $2.00 to 
$2.10 per doz. f.o.b. 


Maryland canners were holding on the 
basis of $1.25 for 303s, and $1.35 to $1.40 
for 2s, f.o.b. A large California canner 
offered standard 2%s at $1.85, 308s at 
$1.25 and 10s at $6.75, while fancy 10s, 
were available at $9.00 for solid pack, 
f.o.b. The season is over in California, 
as far as packing is concerned. Canners 
received approximately 1,342,000 tons 
through October 23. Final tonnage is 
expected to be in the neighborhood of 
1,400,000 tons, or about 400,000 tons less 
than last year. 


PUMPKIN—tThere is a fairly heavy 
demand. New Jersey canners in most 
instances are well sold and in some 
instances have withdrawn from the 
market. Business put through as high 
as $1.50 per doz., for 24%s and $5.50 for 
10s, f.o.b. Buyers would willingly pay 
this level for substantial quantities, but 


the supplies are short in all markets. 


Consumers are forced to turn to this 
product, due to the scarcity of cherries, 
the very high market for apples and the 


fact that the pie peach pack this year 
was small. 


GREEN BEANS—This is developing 
into one of the real short items. Prices 
mean little, for the first concern of the 
buyer is to get hold of the goods. Mid- 
west canners have sold some 303s, 
standard cut greens at $1.30, while 
Eastern canners are asking anywhere 
from 1.15 to 1.40 for standard round pod 
cut greens, basis 303s. The late acreage 
in parts of the Tri-State has been cut 
sharply as a result of early season frosts. 


CORN—In the Tri-State area there has 
been quite some activity and this was 
brought about by the offerings on a more 
favorable price basis. It was understood 
that both Maryland and Delaware can- 
ners moved sizeable lots. On the basis of 
303s, offerings were noted at $1.55 for 
303s, offerings were quoted at $1.55 for 
fancy whole kernel golden, $1.30 for 
extra standard and $1.15 for standard. 
Fancy crushed golden was quoted at 
$1.40, extra standard at $1.20 and 
standard at $1.05, per doz. f.o.b. Standard 
whole kernel golden 10s were offered at 
$8.00 and standard crushed golden at 
$6.75, f.o.b. per doz. 


PEAS—tThere continued to be a steady 
movement from canners to the various 
distributing outlets, largely at unchanged 
selling level. The market is featured also 
by a continued fair trend in shipping 
instructions. This is taken to indicate 
that consumer holdings are not plentiful. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE — There is 
more than a seasonal demand for this 
product and the buying volume appears 
to be in excess of the offerings. The 
general market is running from $1.75 to 
$1.85 for 300s, fancy strained and $1.75 
for whole fancy, while 10s were $11.50 
for both stiles, per doz. f.o.b. .New 
Jersey cannery. 


APPLE SAUCE—An extremely tight 
supply position exists. There are only 
limited offerings and the market is really 
nominal in the absence of sufficient stocks 
to create a trading level. Fancy was 
quoted around $1.80 for 303s, f.o.b. 
Maryland canneries and $9.25 for 10s, 
per doz. Most of the leading brand can- 
ners have withdrawn from the market. 


Pam. CORN PACK BY SIZE OF CONTAINER 
ans 
Can Size Case 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
No. 1 (Picnic)...... 48 501,469 1,395,253 1,662,410 651,025 540,079 357,714 256,352 
No. 2 .... » 24 17,727,602 14,915,118 8,679,970 1,382,304 1,882,017 428,105 82,199 
No. 10. 2:00 - 6 1,409,897 1,822,702 2,445,571 948,089 1,835,171 2,849,851 3,353,514 
BZ 0, VEC. 24 5,412,479 7,057,319 6,322,120 4,357,179 5,458,714 6,954,003 6,083,402 
No. 303 & 300....ccsereee. 2,432,570 8,744,920 12,438,411 12,554,688 18,509,984 24,506,652 23,194,389 
48 58,5385 391,003 1,505,978 1,729,810 2,440,410 3,045,727 3,166,915 
Mise. Tin & Glass...... 34,309 83,725 83,858 22,698 72,165 70,280 107,824 
27,571,861 34,410,040 33,138,318 21,645,243 30,188,540 38,212,332 36,244,595 
Whiter 4,213,461 5,835.835 5,429,462 3,078,064 3,711,971 3,929,445 4,757,938 
\ 23,358,400 28,574,205 27,708,856 18,567,179 26,476,569 34,282,887 31,486,657 
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APPLES—The market situation was 
the same as in apple sauce. Extremely 
high prices for the raw fruit has cur- 
tailed canning operations sharply. Buyers 
are now showing a trend to back away 
from the market. Brand named packers 
in most instances are out of the market 
on 10s. Quotations on the market are at 
$12.25 for 10s, 6 lbs 8 oz., f.0.b 


ROYAL ANNE CHERRIES — Some 
west Coast offerings are developing at 
very firm prices. There has been a holi- 
day interest, but the trade volume was 
not believed to have been heavy. For 2%s 
fancy in extra heavy syrup a leading 
packer named $4.35, and in heavy syrup 
at $4.20. For choice in heavy syrup this 
seller quoted $3.95 and standard in light 
syrup at 3.60. For choice in heavy syrup 
8 oz., there were offerings at $1.35. Fancy 
in extra heavy syrup 10s, were priced at 
$15.25, and choice in heavy syrup at 
$14.00, all per doz., f.o.b. 


APRICOTS—Stocks are much smaller 
than recently as judged by the offerings 
from first hands on the West Coast. The 
understanding is that a heavy business 
has been booked and that shipping 
instructions are coming along well. For 
2'%s, halves, choice unpeeled in heavy 
syrup, the market was quoted at $2.90 
and standard in light syrup at $2.50,f.o.b. 
Standard in light syrup 303s, were priced 
at $1.65. For whole unpeeled the market 
was $2.45 for choice 2%s, in heavy 
syrup, with some canners asking a 
slightly higher level. Standard in light 
syrup 2's averaged around $2.25. For 
choice in heavy syrup 303s, the market 
was $1.60 and standard in light syrup 
$1.50, all per doz., f.o.b. One canner 
offered whole peeled apricots 2'%s, choice 
in heavy syrup at $2.95, f.o.b. 


PEACHES—A tight supply market, 
fairly active demand and good shipping 
instructions are the three important mar- 
ket factors at the moment. Some can- 
ners are reported entirely sold on 10s, 
both halves and sliced. For fancy halves, 
yellow clings, in extra heavy syrup, there 
were sellers at $2.80 for 2%s and $2.15 
for 2s. For 303s, fancy in extra heavy 
syrup was priced at $1.85 and choice in 
heavy syrup at $1.70. For fancy in extra 
heavy syrup 8 oz., the market was $1.17% 
and choice in heavy syrup 8 oz., $1.10. 
All were per doz. f.o.b. One seller quoted 
choice 10s, in heavy syrup at $9.50, f.o.b. 


BARTLETT PEARS—The market 
supply was much the same as in othe 
fruits. Despite this trend the demand 
holds well. Prices are firm. On 2%s. 
halves, fancy in extra heavy syrup was 
quoted at $3.80 and choice in heavy syruy 
at $3.45. Fancy 2s, in extra heavy syruy 
were $2.55. On 303s, sellers asked $2.2( 
for choice in heavy syrup. Offerings oi 
10s were limited. Some fancy in extra 
heavy syrup was available at $13.75 
choice in heavy syrup at $12.50 anc 
standards in light syrup at $11.50, al 
per doz., f.o.b. 
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MARKET NEWS 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—The apparent 
shortage of 10s, is one of the surprises 
of the market. Many traders cannot un- 
derstand why this development occurred. 
They point to fairly heavy stocks, a 
rather good carryover and the fact that 
the early season demand failed to reflect 
activity. However, despite these some 
canners are now withdrawn. Fancy in 
extra heavy syrup 2%s was offered at 
$3.45, choice at $3.30, with fancy 2s in 
extra heavy syrup at $2.65 and fancy in 
water $2.50, all per doz. f.o.b. cannery. 
For 303s, choice in heavy syrup was 
quoted at $2.12%. 


FRUITS FOR SALAD — There was 
quite a good call with the unusual 
favorable weather conditions accounting 
for the heavier movement through the 
various distributor outlets seen for this 
season of the year. The markets were 
firm. For fancy in extra heavy syrup the 
market held at $4.60 for 2%s and $4.50 
for fancy in heavy syrup. Fancy in 
water, 2s was priced at $3.45. For 303s, 
fancy in heavy syrup the market was 
quoted at $2.85, all per doz. f.o.b. 


CITRUS JUICES — The season has 
officially opened. There has been too 
much rain throughout the citrus belt, but 
the crop prospects remain good and some 
canners are offering for prompt ship- 
ment, unsweetened qualities. However, 
there has been some caution in the buy- 
ing. Good quality Valencia orange juice 
will not come on the market until late 
January of next year and i+ is this juice 
that most buyers look for. 

The leading canning interest in Florida 
announced the withdrawal of all offer- 
ings. New season prices are expected in 
a week or so. Another large canner 
quoted orange juice 2s at $1.07% and 46 
oz. at $2.40; blended juice 2s at $1.02% 
and 46 oz. at $2.20 and grapefruit juice 
2s at 90 cents and 46 oz. at $1.90, all 
sweetened, per doz., f.o.b. cannery. There 
were also offerings of grapefruit sections 
in light syrup at 303s, at $1.45, Valencia 
sections at $2.10 and Valencia orange 
sections, at $2.25, all for prompt ship- 
ment, f.o.b. cannery. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Little Snap To The Market As Brakes Are 

Applied To Active Buying—Fish And Fruits 

Holding Well—Signs Of Sales Pressure In 
Vegetables. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Nov. 5, 1953 

THE SITUATION—There has been 
little snap to the market the past few 
weeks and this week was no exception as 
buying continued on a piecemeal basis. 
Previous heavy committments and ship- 
ments plus cramped warehouse condi- 
tions have combined forces to put the 
brakes on any active buying at the 
moment. In the face of such routine 
policies canned fish is holding it’s own 


THE CANNING TRADE 


and the same could be said of all canned 
fruits. However, vegetable canners are 
not doing as well and evidence of pres- 
sure selling is beginning to make an 
appearance. Prices on certain grades 
and sizes of peas have been shaded lately 
and this week found the market moving 
lower on both beets and carrots. Corn 
canners too are showing some inclination 
to weaken and the tomato picture, not 
too bright to begin with, is showing no 
signs of immediate improvement. On the 
other hand, bean canners are very firm 
and regardless of current conditions 
should continue that way as this is one 
item the trade are buying without hesita- 
tion. All fruit items are strong with 
every reason to believe they will stay 
that way. Cocktail and apple sauce are 
leading the parade with distributors 
ready and willing to buy where they can. 
Bartlett pears have sold very well if 
reports from the Coast can be believed 
and ‘unsold stocks of Cling peaches in 
independent hands are anything but 
burdensome. Business at the retail level 
is good and once the current warehouse 
problem is relieved distributors should 
be back buying in worthwhile quantities. 


TOMATOES—Interest in tomatoes is 
still lacking and there is no improvement 
to report although prices are fairly 
stable at levels which are anything but 
profitable insofar as the canning indus- 
try is concerned. Standard 303s are 
quoted at $1.25 although one or two 
canners have seen fit to shade this price 
during the past week. Standard 2s are 
holding at a bottom of $1.25 while tens 
are offered at $7.00 with some sales 
reported at $6.75. Extra standard 2s are 
listed at a bottom of $1.50 and up with 
tens at $8.00 to $8.50. Fancy 2s are held 
at $2.35 and tens at $9.50 and will 
probably hold at these levels as the 
average buyer is more: interested in 
quality than price when buying fancy 
grade. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS —The juice 
picture is anything but stable with fancy 
46 oz. readily available at $2.10 and in 
some instances lower. Fancy 2s are 
offered at anywhere from $1.00 to $1.20 
and finding very little interest. Catsup 
appears to be in better shape as the total 


NEW YORK SCHOOLS NEED 
APPLE SAUCE—PURPLE PLUMS 


On November 13, 1953 at 11:00 A.M., 
the Board of Education will open bids 
for 9,000 cases of Whole Purple Plums, 
canned, Choice Grade “B” and _ 7,000 
cases of Applesauce, Fancy Grade, 
packed six (6) No. 10 tins to the case. 
Anyone wishing to bid should notify 
Louis J. Cook, Superintendent of School 
Supplies, c/o Food Buyer, Board of 
Education, 44th Road and Vernon Boule- 
vard, Long Island City 1, New York, or 
telephone STillwell 6-8800. 
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pack is less than actual consumption last 
year and fewer canners are involved. 
Prices are unchanged from those last 
quoted but they appear firm. 


BEANS—tThere is a heavy demand 
here for beans of all grades in No. 10 
tins and the market continues strong at 
$9.75 to $10.25 for fancy three sieve cuts, 
$8.00 to $8.25 for extra standard fours 
and $7.00 for standards. Short cuts at a 
bottom of $5.50 have found a ready 
response here with the tfade looking for 
additional supplies. Shelf sizes of ‘all 


‘grades except standards are short and in 


demand. Canners are in the driver’s 
seat on this market. 


BEETS—tThere was a definite easing 
off on beets this week as canners began 
pressing for immediate business. Fancy 
sliced have been reduced to $5.75 for tens 
and $1.15 for 303s. Cut, diced and shoe- 
string varities in 303s have been lowered 
to $.95 which is anywhere from 10 to 15 
cents lower than opening quotations. 


CARROTS—In the face of lower prices 
on beets, carrots have also begun to slip 
and Wisconsin canners are now offering 
fancy diced at $1.15 for 303s and $6.00 
for tens. However, prices of $7.00 for 
No. 10 sliced and $7.25 for faney whole 
50 and ov. continue firm. California diced 
carrots in tens offered at $4.40 to $4.50 
are finding customers in this area. 


CORN — While the market has not 
generally moved any lower this week 
there is evidence of a willingness to 
trade on the part of local canners and 
considerable pressure from the trade in 
their efforts to buy at less money. Fancy 
cream style is generally quoted at $1.45 
for 303s but prices of 5 to 10 cents less 
are reported here. Extra standard is 
down to $1.20 to $1.25 while standard is 
available at $1.10 with the trade trying 
to buy for less. The market is not one 
of strength. 


CALIFORNIA AND NORTHWEST 
FRUITS—Northwest canners seem very 
happy with the rate of sales on pears 
ever since the new pack became available 
and maybe they can operate in the black 
this year for a change. Standards are 
well sold with some canners expecting to 
pro-rate deliveries. Other grades are also 
selling well and the market is firm at 
$3.80 for fancy 2%s and $13.25 for tens 
while choice are bringing $3.45 and 
$12.25. The prune plum pack is now 
completed and is the smallest pack in 
many years. Canners are having little 
difficulty getting $7.75 for fancy tens 
and $2.25 for 2%s. While choice are 
bringing $7.00 and $2.10. Buyers here 
are complaining bitterly about their 
inability to buy No. 10 cocktail as this 
item seems to have moved into a sold up 
position overnight. Shelf sizes too are 
difficult to find and under such conditions 
the market remains firm with indications 
prices may move upward on _ unsold 
stocks. 
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MARKET NEWS 


APPLE SAUCE—This item continues 
to sell very well where it can be found 
without any quibbling about the price 
which, at present, is quoted at a bottom 
of $1.85 for fancy 303s and $9.65 for tens 
with some canners at even higher levels. 
The pack is still in progress but every- 
thing points to insufficient supplies 
because of a short apple crop. The trade 
are still ordering in heavier than normal 
shipments. 


CITRUS—First offerings of new pack 
citrus met with ready response here and 
some canners were forced to withdraw 
from the market on orange in the face 
of heavy sales and light receipts. Reports 
from Florida indicate “Brown _ rot” 
difficulties that may eliminate 2 or 3 
million boxes of oranges. To further 
complicate matters for single strength 
canners, the freezers are expected to 
start operations in early November, much 
earlier than usual, and further reduce 
available supplies of raw fruit for single 
strength canners. Prices continue firm 
and unchanged. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Buying Rush Over—New Fruit Lists With 
Higher Minimums — Tomato Deliveries 
Larger Than Expected—Tuna Pack Off. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 5, 1953 


THE SITUATION—The rush of fall 
buying has come to an end, with most 
canners reporting substantial gains over 
the showing at this time last year. The 
impression is growing that from now on 
orders will be smaller, but more frequent, 
and that shipping will be steady. Many 
distributors are definitely committeed to 
the idea of keeping both committments 
and stocks down to lower levels than in 
former years and this plan is steadily 
gaining followers. It is noted also that 
some distributors are passing up items 
that do not move freely, thinking more 
and more of turnover. In line with this 
turnover thought some canners are plac- 
ing stocks in strategic distributing points 
so as to be able to make quick deliveries. 
This is especially true of items such as 
pineapple and salmon. 


FRUITS—Quite a few revised lists in 
fruits have made an appearance of late 
and while top prices remain about the 
same, minimum quotations have climbed 
a bit higher. This is especially true of 
Bartlett pears, but there have been some 
changes in both cling and freestone 
peaches and in fruit cocktail. Some can- 
ners withdrew all prices on fruit cocktail 
for a time and some are still withholding 
sales of No. 10s. One canner whose price 
on No. 10 choice fruit cocktail had been 
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12.00 has advanced this to $12.50. Com- 
ments are general of the light stocks of 
fruit cocktail, and of fruits in general in 
this size in canner hands. 


TOMATOES—Most tomato contracts 
made with growers called for deliveries 
to November 1 and when this date ar- 
rived canners were ready to call a halt 
on operations. Warm weather prevailed 
right up to the end of contract time and 
deliveries were larger than expected. 
Prices on tomato products are still on 
the weak side and sales of established 
brands of 106 puree in No. 10s have been 
reported at $6.50, and even less. At the 
same time, sales of this item are being 
made by others at $7.00. Standard to- 
matoes are largely held at about $1.25 
for No. 303, $1.45 for No. 2, $1.85 for No. 
2% and $6.75 for No. 10. 


TUNA—tThe pack of tuna in California 
fell off quite sharply in September, but 
that for the first nine months of the year 
is well ahead of that of last year to a 
corresponding date. The 1952 pack for 
this period was 6,198,304 cases, while 
this year the output for the same period 
was 6,701,506 cases. The demand is keep- 
ing up well, despite a higher price range, 
and no unwieldy surpluses have accumu- 
lated. This year fishermen are receiving 
$400 a ton for albacore, against a former 
price of $350, and $280 is being paid for 
skipjack, against $260. Yellowfin nets 
fishermen $320 a ton, with bluefin priced 
at $310. The pack figures include packs 
made from albacore imported from 
Japan, the importations being larger 
than those made last year. 


In general, quotations on advertised 
brands of tuna are: White meat fancy 
No. %, $16.50; white meat chunks, 
$14.25; light meat, fancy, $15.50; light 
meat, chunks, $13.25; grated, $10.00. 
Tuna sold under private labels are priced 
largely as follows: White meat fancy, 
$14.50-$15.50; light meat, fancy, $14.00- 
$14.50; light meat chunks, $12.25-$12.75, 
and grated, $9.75-$10.00. . 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
REORGANIZED 


(Continued from page 11) 


groups provided for by the reorganiza- 
tion and the agencies in each (where new 
agencies have been formed or major 
changes made, the name of the person 
in charge is given in parenthesis) : 


FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS: Agencies 
in this group would include: Agricul- 
tural Re-earch Service (Byron T. Shaw, 
Administrator), Forest Service, Federal 
Extension Service, Soil Conservation 
Service, Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram Service, and Farmer Cooperative 
Service (Joseph G. Knapp, Acting in 
Charge). 


THE CANNING TRADE 


MARKETING AND FOREIGN AGRICULTURE: 
Agencies in this group would be the 
Agricultural Marketing Service (O. V. 
Wells, Administrator), the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, and the Commodity 
Exchange Authority. 


AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION: Agen- 
cies in this group would be Commodity 
Stabilization Service (including the ad- 
ministration of Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration programs) (Howard H. Gordon, 
Administrator), Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation, and Community, County, 
and State Committees (Howard H. Gor- 
don, Acting Administrator). 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT: Agencies in this 
group would be Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration and Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 
SERVICE 

Canners will perhaps be most inter- 
ested in the “Agricultural Marketing 
Service” which falls under Marketing 
and Foreign Agriculture. The marketing 
and distribution functions of the Depart- 
ment are centralized in this Service. This 
includes marketing research and related 
statistical and economic research; mar- 
keting services, including crop and live- 
stock estimates, market news, standardi- 
zation, grading, inspection and classifi- 
eation of farm products; and marketing 
and regulatory acts, including market- 
ing agreements and orders. The Admin- 
istrator of this Service is also respon- 
sible for the coordination of all statis- 
tical work of the Department. 

The following activities are reassigned 
to this Service from other agencies: 


(1) All research, analytical and sta- 
tistical work, including crop and live- 
stock estimates, from the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, except research 
reassigned to the Agricultural Research 
Service. 


(2) The off-farm handling, transpor- 
tation and storage research activities 
from the Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration. 


(3) All marketing research and mar- 
keting services work from the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided herein. 


(4) The administration of marketing 
and regulatory acts, including market- 
ing agreements and orders from the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration, 
except as otherwise provided herein. 


(5) Work relating to food distribu- 
tion, including the school lunch program, 
administration of Section 2 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1935 (except 
as otherwise provided), and food trade 
activities from the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. In carrying out 
these functions, the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service shall use the commodity pro- 
curement and handling facilities of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service. 
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RATZESBERGER 
(Continued from Page 6) 


and distributing studies which account 
for the spread. Also the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics has issued re- 
peated reports on this subject. 

(2) He said that somebody between 
the farmer and consumer is increasing 
his take at the expense of both farmer 
and consumer. Obviously that ‘“some- 
body” is not the canner, when you con- 
sider that the farmer got more in 1952 
over 1951 while the consumer paid less 
on two of the four canned food volume 
leaders cited in the source material of his 
broadcast, and on the other two the 
farmer got more, while the price rise 
paid by the consumer was considerably 
less than the increase to the farmer. 


(3) On the market basket findings, 
Senator Douglas certainly can’t object 
to the fact that the farmer received the 
biggest share of the increase paid by the 
consumer between prewar and 1952—the 
farmer getting 55 percent; distributors 
and processors 45 percent, of which they 
paid out in wages all but 1 percent. 


Even if Senator Douglas had used 
some of the material we sent him for a 
corrective broadcast, it probably would 
have been difficult to undo all the damage 
of the original broadcast. Everyone 
knows that a correction never fully over- 


takes an original statement. But I do 
feel that we as individual canners should 
disseminate factual information that our 
trade associations and other agencies 
make available thats how the major con- 
tribution canners make to the nation’s 
food economy and that reveal the great 
public service values of this industry. 
The facts are there. They need only to 
get circulation. 


Time after time N.C.A. has revealed 
the favorable performance and showing 
of this industry, but I don’t believe 
individual companies have taken full 
advantage of this in their advertising and 
publicity efforts. If we get our story 
around more, there’s much less likelihood 
of commentators, speakers and writers 
painting our position in a misleading or 
unfavorable light for political or other 
personal advantages. Let’s capitalize on 
the service we render every day in the 
year and not have to go on the defensive! 


The year-end advertising and sales 
drive of the Canned Pineapple Industry 
will promote the full line of sliced, juice, 
tidbits, crushed and chunks. The sug- 
gestion will be made that homemakers 
stock a special Pineapple Shelf in the 
kitchen with a supply of all four fruit 
cuts and juice. 


TEXAS MEETING 


(Continued from Page 9) 


On the export side, Sec. 550 of the 
Mutual Security Act allows canners, 
under the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration to sell their products in foreign 
countries, accept currency of that nation 
in payment and then get the American 
Government to convert it for them at 
par. Prior to World War II, Mr. 
Hedlund reminded the canners, Europe 
bought “lots of fresh canned foods from 
us,” and the volume since the war has 
now exceeded the pre-war total. 


The export subsidy program on 
oranges and grapefruit has also been 
continued, Mr. Hedlund reported, so that 
Valley shippers and canners can sell both 
fresh and canned grapefruit and oranges 
to European buyers, and the government 
will pay a subsidy to the shipper and 
canner as an aid to European nations. 


J. F. Lakey of the Food & Drug 
Division, Texas State Department of 
Health, outlined basic sanitation require- 
ments for food-processing plants and 
offered the services of his department to 
any plant operator requesting them. He 
urged all canners to see to it that their 
plants produce only quality products and 
that plant sanitation was a major step 
in such production. 


NOW MOVED TO 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


« « « To Better Serve the Canning Industry 
Through the Supply of Quality 
HYDRO GRADERS 
HYDRO CONVEYORS 
ROD WASHERS 
PEA AND BEAN HULLERS 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


ABRASIVE VEGETABLE PEELERS 


The SINCLAIR-SCOTT 


PHILADELPHIA 35, PENNA. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 


6245 STATE ROAD - 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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THE ORIGINAL GRADER HOUSE 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 


Colossal 4.30 
Mammoth 3.90 
Medium /Small 3.75 
3.40-3.50 
Center Cuts 1.80 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
Lg./Med. 3.45 
Med./Small 3.40 
Cut Spears 3.25 
Midwest, All Gr., Cuts, & Tips 
8 oz. 1.55-1.60 
Pic. 1.80 
No. 300 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 15.50 
BEANS, StrINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. ........1.05-1.071% 
DOR: 1.65-1.75 
No. 2 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Fey., Cut Ung., No. 308......1.60-1.75 
Ex, Std., Cut Gr., 8 90-.95 
35-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........1.20-1.40 
2.00-$2.25 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
New York 
8. Cab, B 1.15 
No. 303 1.80 
4 sv., 3038 1.70 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std. No. 1.40 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh., No. 303, 1 Sv... 2.70 
No. 308, 2 sv. 2.50 
B WW, 13.75 
No. 10 12.50 
Fey., Cut, No. 303, 3 sv.........1.85-1.90 
No. 10. 3 sv. -9.75-10.25 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. wansobunse 1.45-1.55 
No. 10, .-8.00-8.25 
No. 303 1.25-1.35 
7.00-7.25 


OZARKS 


Ex. Std., Cut Gr. No. 308 ............1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
7.00 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States —- 
Midwest, Fey., Small Gr., 
No. 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00 
BEETS 
WISCONSIN 
By NG: B 
No. 303 
No. 10 
Diced, No. 308 ...... 
No. 10 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
No. 10, Whole, 120/0...........000000+ 9.50 
80/0 7.50 
60/0 6.50 
TEXAS 
Fey., Cut, No. 2 1.00 
Fey., Diced, No. 
CARROTS 
N. Y. Fey., Diced, No. 308..........1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Wis., Fancy., Diced, 
1.15 
Md., Fey., Diced No. 308 .........+ 1.10 
No. 10 6..00 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.50 
Calif., Diced, No. 1.17% 
No. 10 5.50 
CORN— 
EAST 
Shoeneg, Fcy., No. 308 ........ 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
Fey., Gold., W.K., 8 oz.. 
No. 10 9.50 
BIO, BOB 1.30-1.35 


Std., No, 303 1,16 


No. 10 
Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 308....1.40-1.45 

No. 10 7.50-8.25 

No. 10 6.75-7.25 
MIDWEST 


W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02.......1.024%4-105 


No. 303 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 8 oz -95 
12 oz. Vac. 1.40 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
CB. B . 1.90 
ie. 303 1.40-145 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Std., No. 303 1.10 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 oz. ....1.12% 
PEAS 
MAryYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., 8 sv., No. 808......0.00000 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.25-1.30 
0. é 
Std., 4 sv., No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.50 
Std., Ung., No. 808 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Unar., 8 -85-.90 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
New YorkK SWEETS 
Fey., 1 & 2 sv., No. 3038.........000 2.35 
3 sv., No. 303 1.85 
5 sv., No. 303 1.57% 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ......1.55-1.60 
4 sv. 1.45-1.55 
Ungraded 1.40 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
No. 3038 2.40-2.50 
No. 3038 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 11.75-12.00 
1.60-1.621%4 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 OZ. 90- .95 
No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., 4 sv. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10. 7.00 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
No. 303 
No. 10 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 808.....0..00000 
No. 10 
97%%4-1.00 
No. 303 
No. 10 


Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303. 


Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 1.35 
Ex. Std., Ung., 8 02. ...........85-.8744 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
POTATOES, SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack 8 oz....... 1.20-1.25 
No. 2.75-2.95 
9.75-10.50 
2.50-2.65 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 
No. 2% 1.40 
No. 10 5.00 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 
No. 2 1,60-1,65 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 10 5.15 
Texas, No. 300 1.00 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
No. 2% 1.70-1.80 
No. 10 6.00 
Ozark, Fey., No. 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 4.75 
No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
TOMATOES 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 
90-1.00 
No. 303 1.25 
No, 2 1.25-1.40 
No. 2% 1.80-2.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.25 
INDIANA, Fcy., Whole, No. 2..2.35-2.50 
No. 2 3.00-3.15 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.15 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.50-1.80 
No. 21% 2.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., No. 1 107% 
1.25-127% 
No. 2 1.25-1.40 
No. 2% 2.00-2.10 


New York, Fey., No. 2 


Ex. Std., No. 2 .... 1.75 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 
Calif., Foy., B.P., 1.60 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 2% 2.45 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Bix. No. BOB 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 1.85-1.95 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
o. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 9.15 
No. 10 10.00 
1.50-1.55 
No. 10 9.50 
TOMATO Case) 
6.35 
No. 10 11.25 
Md., 6 oz. 5.75 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 1T......... —- 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 10 6.50 
Md., Fey., 1.06, No. 7.00 


1.045 No. 1 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 


Ne. 


Fey., No. 8 oz 1.05 
No. 303 1.80-2.00 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
12.25 

Calif. (gravensteins) 
1.65-1.70 
Chokes, No. BOS 1.55-1.60 
APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 
No. 10 11.75 

Choice, No. 2% 2.90 
.10.50-10.75 

S.P. Pie, No. 10 ........ iinet 

CHERRIES 

2.40 
No. 10 12.00 

N.W., R.A., Foy., 8 OZ 45 
No. 2% 4.10-4.35 
No. 10 14,25-15.25 

Choice, 8 oz, 1,86 


No. 2% 3.80-4.00 
No. 10 13.00-14.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%..4.25-4.35 
Choice, No. 24% 4.00 
No. 10 14.00 
Std., No. 2% 3.60 
COCKTAIL 
2.25-2.35 
No. 3.45-3.50 
12.80-13.00 
No. 2% 3.30-3.40 
No. 10 12.00 
PEACHES 
Calif., Fey., No. 303 1.85-1.95 
No. 2% 2.80-2.85 
Choice, No. 808 1,.70-1.72% 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 -25-9.50 
No. 2% 2.30-2.35 
No. 10 8.40-8.50 
Pie, No. 10 8.06 
Water, No. 10 


6.75 
Elberta Fey., No. 2%. .3.30-3.50 
Choice No. 2% 3.00 


PEARS 
hoice 3.45 
Std. 3.05-3.10 
No. 303, Fey. 2.40 
Choice 2.20 
Std. 2.00 
No. 10 Fey. ...... 
12.25-12.50 
Std 11.25-11.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2........ 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
PRUNE PLUMS 
No. 10 
Ch., No. 2% 2.10 
No. 10 7.00 
JUICES 
APPLE 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 SW. 2,20-2.30 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz., Sw. 9021.95 
ORANGE 
1.07 Yo-1.15 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.14 
46 oz. 2.39 
No. 10 5.50 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.10-2.50 
46 oz. 2.10-2.35 
46 oz. 2.35 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. IT........ 27.00-28.00 
17.00-18.00 
Medium, Red, No. IT........ 20.00-21.00 
18.00 
10.00-11.00 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 13.00-14.00 
1's 8.50-9.00 
SARDINES—PErR 
Maine, 4% Oil 


No. 1 Oval, Tom. or Mus.....9. ies 00 


TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....16.25-17.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 
and Fiakes........14,00-14.25 


Chunks 


x 
\ 
f 
J 
6000.05 
40-1.45 
“<é 


